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IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Tue fourth attempt to connect England and 
America by a submarine telegraph has been suc- 
cessful. The perseverance with which capitalists 
and engineers have fought against ill-luck and mis- 
fortune has at length been rewarded by a glorious 
victory. Let us hope that those who have accom- 
plished this work with such determination and 
energy, and who for so many years have fearlessly 
cast their bread upon the wildest waters of the 
globe, will now begin to receive that reward which 
is so strongly merited, and which has been so long 
delayed. 

The first idea of an Atlantic telegraph seems 
to have originated, without doubt, in America. 
Bishop Mullock (of Newfoundland), Mr Griborne, 
Professor Morse, and Mr Cyrus Field, may all lay 
claim to having started this gigantic idea; but to 
the last-named gentleman alone belongs the honour 
of having not only forcibly and enthusiastically 
laid his views before the world, but of having very 
liberally backed those views with what was more 
useful and more forcible than either eloquence 
or enthusiasm. But although the idea was 
American, it remained for Englishmen to carry 
it out. The Atlantic Cable has been laid by the 
aid of English money and English talent, and by 
the help of an English ship that is without her 
equal in the whole world. 

The Great Eastern, with her precious cargo, was 
to sail on Saturday, June 30th ; and accordingly, 
on the previous day at noon, we who were going in 
her started from Victoria Station on our way to 
Sheerness, and reached the great ship on the after- 
noon of the same day. The ship was in a state of 
confusion, hurry, and bustle scarcely describable. 
She was surrounded by a fleet of colliers and 
lighters, who were giving up their final instal- 
ments of coals and stores of all kinds. Her 
accommodation-ladders were literally crowded with 
people anxious to get on board, and others who 
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were apparently as anxious to get off. Sailors 


and lightermen climbed up her steep sides, carry- 
ing every imaginable load—portmanteaus, hat- 
boxes, bonnet-boxes, sacks of biscuits and potatoes, 
hundredweights of mutton and beef, and every 
imaginable article of diet. 

Portly directors, elegant and lovely ladies, and 
dandies from Pall Mall, who were going only as far 
as Ireland, jolted and jostled against smutty coal- 
whippers and greasy butchers. It was, however, 
no place for the mere idler or the looker-on. Every- 
thing indicated hard work and steady business, 
To all appearances, the first part of our voyage bid 
fair to be extremely pleasant. We mustered a 
party of fifty or sixty persons in the grand saloon, 
and among this number were about a dozen of the 
gentler sex, so that there was little likelihood of 
our suffering from ennwi for the next three or four 
days. Besides this, everything around bore to 
most of us the charm of novelty. The weather was 
lovely, and all on board seemed thoroughly sanguine 
as to the ultimate success of the expedition. 

Saturday, June 30, will always be a memorable 
day in the annals of the Great Eastern, and 
will be ever fresh in the memory of those who 
were on board the great ship on that day. The 
day itself was one of almost unexampled splen- 
dour. The sun shone brightly, and the air was 
fresh and balmy. Everything was in readiness, 
and we were really to make a start. At 11 
o'clock, a rush was made to the forepart of the 
ship to see the anchor weighed, and a very pretty 
and spirit-stirring sight it was. The capstan was 
manned by some seventy or eighty men, and in 
midst of this human star, sitting on the top of the 
capstan itself, was the ship’s fiddler, who, with 
fiddle in hand, was ready for action. The signal is 
given, the fiddler strikes up The Girl I left behind 
Me, round goes the capstan, and in process of time 
the anchors are brought to the surface, fished, and 
catted. The order is given: ‘Slow ahead with the 
paddles, and in another minute we are fairly 
under-way. 

Our journey from Sheerness to Berehaven was 
pleasant in the extreme. But little occurred dur- 


ing this first part of our trip which is worthy of 
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being recorded. Some of the daily papers stated 
that the ship pitched and rolled tremendously, and 
that we shipped immense masses of water. One 
of those journals informed the public that at ‘ one 
dip of the ship, we took on board volumes of green 
water,’ and by its further accounts, would lead the 
reader to suppose that we had really a bad passage 
round the Channel The writer of this article most 
certainly never noticed any of those appalling 
phenomena. The ship was very much out of trim, 
and was two or three feet ‘down by the head, and 
once or twice, when a heavy sea struck her on the 

nson, she shipped a good deal of light spray. 

ese are the real facts of what has been reported 
as a violent storm, in which it was hinted that the 
great ship behaved anything but well ; whereas, she 
was really so steady, that none of the ladies on 
board—although many of them were unused to 
the sea—were obliged to absent themselves from 
the mess-tables at any time. 

With so many ladies and idle people on board, 
what could we do but give ourselves up to amuse- 
ment ? 

There were among our company several who were 
well known in London as amateur playactors, and 
it was accordingly proposed to get up a burlesque 
on the subject of, the cable, with the idea of per- 
forming it on the night before anchoring in Bere- 
haven. Messrs Woods and Parkinson, who were on 
board to represent two of the daily papers, put their 
heads together, and in a very few Soon produced 
a play, entitled The Field Glass, which was full of 
fun and bristled with good-natured jokes, made at 
the expense of those connected with the under- 
taking. The title of the play was chosen because it 
combined the names of two gentlemen who were 
a oy! connected with the enterprise—Mr Field 
and Mr Glass. The plot consisted in a fight 
between Glass and Neptune, as to the right of 
laying a cable; which, of course, ends in the 
complete victory of the former. The cast was as 
follows : 


Neptune, .  «  Goroxzt De Barue. 
Glass, er . MrR. Duptey. 
Field, Captain Botton. 
Clifford, Lorp Hastrncs. 
Gooch, Mr G. Eior. 
Triton, Mr H. F. Barciay. 
First Mermaid, Mr G. V. Poore. 
Second Mermaid, Mr F. A. VaueHan. 


The first performance took place on June 3, and 
was so warmly received, that by unanimous request 
it was repeated on the following evening. We had 
other amusements, however, Neiden the drama. 
Mr Oliver Smith entertained as all one night by 
displaying his ability as an electro-biologist, and 
succeeded in getting five’or six men under the 
mesmeric influence, and compelling them to do the 
most extraordinary things. The ship had to be 
a ted, for to most of us she was quite a novel 
sight ; and this employment would use up one or 
two mornings with the greatest ease. Then we had 
an occasional rubber of whist of an evening in the 
saloon, or played at leap-frog or shuffle-boards on 
deck 


eck. 

On Thursday, July 5, those who were not actual 
imitators of the lark in respect of early rising, 
woke to find the ship safely anchored in Berehaven 
harbour, one of the best anchorages in the three 
kingdoms. A prettier spot is not often seen. The 

* entrance being narrow, it seems almost like an in- 
land lake, sheltered on all sides by lofty hills, and 


with sufficient depth of water for even the Great 
Eastern with her heavy cargo to enter at all tides, 

Although many left the ship bound for the 
romantic scenery of Glengariff and other show- 
places in the neighbourhood, others were coming 
on board, and we were soon surrounded by a 
crowd of boats, containing the native popula- 
tion, who had all come out to see the big ship. 
We had other visitors besides, not of the genus 
homo, that had come to make a long stay, and 
would add materially to the comfort of those 
on board. I allude to the live-stock. Stowed 
in pens in the forepart of the ship were—first, 
a flock of sheep, numbering one hundred and 
fourteen ; second, a herd of eight bullocks; and 
third, three hundred head of poultry. Added to 
this, we had a milch cow, and in the ship’s ice- 
house, besides eighty tons of ice, were twenty 
thousand pounds of dead meat, and two hundred 
head of poultry. This will give some idea of the 
enormous amount of stores required for the expedi- 
tion, especially if the reader will bear in mind that 
every article of consumption was supplied in the 
same proportion. 

While at Berehaven, we were joined by the 
Medway, Albany, and H.MS. Terrible, who were to 
accompany the big ship. 

On Friday, July 6, the William Cory, having on 
board the twenty-seven miles of shore-end, to be 
laid from Valentia, arrived at Berehaven, and, after 
taking on board Mr Willoughby Smith, Mr Loudon, 
and others, set sail again for Valentia to make a 
beginning of the great work. She was to lay the 
thick shore-end from the testing-house in Foilkom- 
memin Bay to a spot in the ocean twenty-eight 
miles further west, and there to buoy the end, where: 
it was to remain peaceably until the Great Eastern’s 
arrival to make the splice. On Sunday, September 
8, while sitting at dinner, we received the good 
news that ‘ the shore-end had been successfuly laid 
and buoyed’ This unexpected intelligence rendered 
it necessary that our operations should be pushed 
forward with all speed. The operation of coalin 
in which we were engaged was carried on with 
redoubled energy, and the engineers on board the 
ship were all busy completing the preparations of 
the paying-out machinery. 

HMS. Racoon arrived a few days before our 
departure, and on Wednesday, July 11, the officers 
of all the ships engaged dined together on board 
the Great Eastern. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the friendly intercourse in which all engagéd 
in the expedition occasionally indulged, tended in 
no small degree to secure that marked and glorious 
success which will make the year 1866 famous in 
the annals of civil engineering. 

Thursday, July 12.—The cable fleet set sail at 8 
p.M. for the rendezvous off the buoy that held the 
shore-end. No sooner were we outside the harbour 
of Berehaven, than we were enveloped in a dense 
white fog, so that all the ships were obscured, and 
the frequent use of fog-horns and whistles was 
rendered necessary. Altogether, we spent rather a 
noisy night ; and the reflection, ‘ that if the fog did 
not clear off before morning, the finding of the 
buoy would be an impossibility,’ did not serve 
to add to our comfort or raise our spirits. 

Towards mo. ifag the fog cleared off. The buoy 
had not yet beer sighted, and people were begin- 
ning to make awkward surmises, when the Racoon 
signalled that she saw the buoy, and a few minutes 
aierwands the man on the look-out made the same 
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report. I dare say that there are many who ima- 
ine that picking “P a buoy at sea is as easy as 

ing off a log. What is the amount of difficulty 
attending the process in a small ship, I know not, 
but I am certain, from personal observation, that 
with a ship of such enormous size as the Great 
Eastern, it is by no means easy. The buoy was 
sighted about 5.30 in the morning, and we fondly 
hoped that by breakfast-time the splice would have 
been made, and we should again be fairly on our 
journey. Round and round the buoy we dodged 
till 10 a.m., when Captain Anderson at length suc- 
ceeded in getting the ship into a position favourable 
for the engineers to do their part of the work. A 
chain connected with the picking-up engine in the 
stern was passed by means of a rope to the buoy, 
and there made fast by one of the cable-hands— 
who had been sent previously in a boat for that 

urpose—to the bridle-chain of the buoy. This 

ing accomplished, the buoy itself was cast adrift, 
and the cable remained attached to the chain that 
had been conveyed to it from the ship. The pro- 
cess of hauling-in now commenced, and the shore- 
end of the cable of 1866 made its appearance over 
the stern of the Great Eastern at 11 a.m., ship’s time. 
The splice was at once commenced, and every one 
took up their respective positions, to be in readiness 
when the paying-out commenced. 

While the splice is being made, I will ask the 
reader to accompany me round the ship, and 
inspect the machinery and appliances necessary 
for laying an Atlantic cable. As Mrs Glasse 
(or Mr Glass) would say : ‘ First catch your cable ;’ 
so I will give a short description of that world- 
famous rope. On looking at it in section, we 
see in the centre the bright copper conductor, 
consisting of seven copper-wires—six laid round 
one. Surrounding this is the insulator, four 
or five layers of gutta-percha, with a thin layer 
of Chatterton’s compound between each layer of 
gutta-percha. The part described is called the 
core, and outside the core comes the external 
protection, which keeps the core from injury, and 
serves to give strength and durability to the whole. 
This consists of ten galvanised iron-wires enveloped 
in white Manilla hemp. The diameter of the cable 
is 1} inches, and that of the core g inch. The cable 
was stored in three enormous iron-tanks—‘ fore,’ 
‘main,’ and ‘after, situate as their names denote. 
The main-tank was rather bigger than the other 
two, it contained 864 miles of cable, coiled in 209 
flakes ; the height of the entire coil being 17 feet 

} inches, The diameter of the tank was 56 feet 
9 inches, and that of the ‘ eye,’ or centre of the coil, 
9 feet 8 inches. The after-tank held 839-637 miles, 
and the fore-tank 670°535 miles, making, in all 
three tanks, 2374 miles of cables. 

Let us next take the paying-out machinery. In 
the tank stand some twenty men, all arrayed in 
canvas-dresses without pockets, and boots which 
have no nails in the soles. Their duty is to ease 
away each coil of ts from its fellows when its 
turn comes to be paid out ; to give notice of mile- 
marks on the cable, that they may be recorded by 
the clerk at the paying-out gear; and to keep a 
sharp look-out that no mishap befall the precious 
rope, either by accident or malice. The cable 
passes from the tank over a lirht iron ‘spider- 
wheel,’ deeply ved, and then along a long 
iron trough until it reaches the paying-out machine 
proper. This consists, firstly, of six grooved-wheels, 
over which the cable passes, Each of these six 


wheels is provided with a ‘jockey-wheel, which 
is situated above the grooved-wheel, and rides on 
the cable as it passes onward, Each jockey-wheel 
is provided with a lever and weight, by means of 
which it can be made to exert various degrees of 
pressure on the cable, and each grooved-wheel is 
capable of being impeded in its rate of revolution 
by means of a brake-wheel, the brake of which can 
be screwed up to various degrees of tension. 

After passing over the grooved wheels, the cable 
reaches the ‘drum,’ round which it passes four 
times. This drum is a wheel about four feet in 
diameter, and nine inches in breadth. Connected 
with the drum are two wheels of the same dimen- 
sions, round which are put powerful brake-straps, 
which, by being screwed up or loosened, can either |f 
accelerate or impede its motion. After passi 
round the drum, the cable goes over two groov 
wheels, raised two or three feet from the deck, and 
placed about twenty feet apart. Midway between 
these two wheels, the rope passes wnder the wheel 
of the dynamometer. This dynamometer-wheel is 
free to move in a vertical direction, being enclosed 
in an iron frame, and can be weighted to any 
amount. As the strain on the cable is greater, so 
the dynamometer wheel rises higher in its iron 
frame, and the height to which it rises is shewn on 
a scale, on which is calculated the exact strain in 
hundredweights which a certain height indicates, 
According to the weight on the dynamometer, so 
the scale for demonstrating the pressure is altered. 
After passing through what may be called the 
‘dynamometer’ system of wheels, the cable 
traverses a deeply-grooved wheel in the extreme 
stern of the ship, and disappears in the sea, forming 
as it goes an angle of about forty-five degrees or 
less, with a line drawn vertically from the deck of 
the ship. By means of a F vetnoen engine, con- 
structed by Messrs Penn of Greenwich, the paying- 
out apparatus can be reversed, and made ayer 4 
up, and in this manner the shore-end of the cable 
was got on board the ship. 

Having described the various mechanical con- 
trivances for paying out a cable, let us take a look 
into the testung-room on deck, and see what they 
are about there. The chief occupation of those on 
duty seems to be to keep an eye on Professor 
Thomson’s galvanometer, which gives instantaneous 
warning if any fault occurs in the insulation of the 
‘conductor.’ For the benefit of those who are 
electrically ignorant, we will make a small digres- 
sion to explain the meaning of the term ‘ insula- 
tion, and we humbly beg our scientific readers to 
skip the following paragraph. 

‘opper is one of the best conductors of electricity 
known to us, and hence the choice of it for the 
conductor of the Atlantic cable. Water is also a 
very good conductor. If, therefore, the water were 
to gain access to the copper conductor, the electric 
current would escape, as it were, into the 
instead of traversing the whole length of the cable. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to keep the co 
wire out of reach of water, or, in fact, of any 
conductor of electricity ; and for this purpose it is 
completely encased in a non-conductor or vnsulator. 
Gutta-percha is one of the best insulators known 
and is exclusively used for that p by the 
Telegraph Construction Company, am as on the 
present occasion, has always been used as the 
insulator for Atlantic telegraphs. As long as the 
gutta-percha insulator remains entire, the insula- 
tion is, practically speaking, perfect ; but if the 
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insulator be faulty, the insulation becomes defective, 
and the defect at once becomes evident in the 
testing-room, where the test for insulation is being 
constantly applied by means of an ingenious instru- 
ment, invented by Professor Thomson, and known 
as Thomson’s Galvanometer. If a wire or nail be 
driven through the cable, and touch the conductor, 
the insulation at once suffers, and the fact becomes 
known instantaneously in the testing-room, and it 
is the duty of the electrician on watch to give 
warning to all s of the ship. By touching a 
handle, an electric bell is made to ring violently in 
the tank and at the paying-out gear, and at the 
same time a gong is struck which can be heard all 
over the ship, and gives notice to the officer on 
duty to stop the engines immediately. 

aving given these explanations, let us go and see 
how they have been getting on with the splice. What 
is vulgarly called the splice consists of two separate 
parts, the joint and the splice. It is the business 
of the jointer to form a union between the copper 
conductors, and to cover the same with layers 
of gutta-percha; while the splicer’s duty is to 
intertwine the strands of wire and hemp in such a 
way that the two parts of the cable shall hold 
firmly together. While we have been talking, 
this feck Ken been completed, and the splicer, with 
a smiling face, is seen with his ‘serving mallet’ in 
hand giving the final touches to his work. By 2°40, 
ship’s time, all was ready. Mr Canning gave the 
order to ‘stand by’ and ‘look out. The stoppers 
are let go, the splice passes over the stern of the 
ship, the order is given to go-ahead, and the next 
moment we are fairly started on our mission to 
connect two continents by an electric wire. 

As we steamed slowly a-head, we gave a hearty 
cheer, and fired two guns as a signal to the other 
ships that all was well. H.MS. Racoon fired a 

ing gun, and manned her rigging, and in 
another minute had set her canvas and was sailing 
away from us towards Valentia. It had been a 
very gloomy morning, with a persistent drizzling 
rain, which had effectually damped everything, 
including the spirits of most on board, but just as 
we got under-way, the sun, who had so sulkily 
hidden his face from us, gave a transitory pee 
from behind his dense dou curtain, as if to wis 
us God-speed on our anxious journey. It had been 
atime full of anxiety for everyone concerned, and 
the reader may imagine the deep sense of relief 
which seemed to pervade all ou board as they 
watched the Atlantic cable of 1866 passing noise- 
lessly and almost imperceptibly from our stern, to 
kiss the deep Atlantic waves, beneath whose ruffled 
surface it was destined to remain, as we all fer- 
vently hoped, for ever. 


HAIRDRESSERS. 
Tue ancient art of hairdressing is essentially human. 
Other ani may vie with, or even surpass us, 
im some of the pursuits of life. The mole, the 
rabbit, the ant-bear, and fifty other dumb miners 
are our masters in all that relates to shafts and 
tunnels. Our nets are no match for the spider's 
web ; our engineering skill seems poor beside that 
of the mason-wasp and the honey-bee, and the 
little nautilus will ride out a squall that swamps 
an Indiaman. But to man alone belongs the art 
of dressing the hair, and it would be hard for Pro- 
fessor Darwin to point out the gradual stages by 
which the gorilla learned to adorn and divide the 


luxuriant ringlets that had replaced its rough shock 
of bristles. It is to hoary pt, foster-mother of 
all science, that we must turn for the first glimpse 
of the barber. To this day, the wall-paintings on 
obelisk, and cave, and temple, in Luxor and Phils, 
in glowing colours yet undimmed, tell us of his 
labours. Of the artist himself, we know little. But 
it was a cunning hand that built up, lock by lock, 
those towering diadems of hair, the pride of Egyp- 
tian fine ladies three thousand years ago. They 
glimmer on the walls still, like painted ghosts, 
those shadowy beauties of Pharaoh’s court, seated 
at their eternal banquets, smiling wanly upon us 
across the gulf of time. But whose was the skill 
that piled those mighty structures of frizzled curls, 
so fresh yet in their portraiture that the scent of 
the heavy eastern perfumes, the nard, the myrrh, 
the frankincense, seems almost to reach our senses 
as we gaze. Probably, if not a priest—and priests, 
themselves shaven, filled many an office more 
lucrative than dignified—the barber was a slave. 

A slave, beyond question, was the adroit attend- 
ant who plied the scissors in the palaces of Assyrian 
monarchs, Medish princes, and Persian satraps, 
successively. The Great King went to war attended 
by a swarm of hairdressers, cooks, jugglers, men of 
music and men of magic, and of these the barber 
did not rank lowest in the scale. He was usually 
a Greek, for the suppleness of Grecian will and the 
fire of Grecian wit were preferred to the obsequious 
dulness of the more solemn oriental. In Greece 
itself, the profession first acquired that repute for 
liveliness, garrulity, and inquisitiveness, which 
has adhered to its members in all climates and in 
all ages. 

Men of the same calling are often strangely alike ; 
thus, the barbers of Spanish story and those of the 
Arabian Nights are identical. What if one tonsor 
wore a turban, and the other a Catalan cap, if one 
prayed to the Prophet, and the other implored St 
Jago de Compostella? For all these trifling differ- 
ences, the men were twin-brothers, smart, pert 
human jackdaws, saucily hopping through life, 

rying into every dark corner where a secret lay 
hia, and remorselessly chattering about the same 
when the riddle had been read. e classic barber 
was not a whit inferior in these respects to his 
Christian and Mohammedan congeners. In spite 
of his toga and his sandals, the capillary artists of 
Bagdad and Seville might have hailed him as a 
man and a hairdresser. The story of the Athenian 
fleet coming, beaten, to its anchorage at the Pirzus, 
and of how the wise resolve of the government 
to keep the bad news from reaching Athens was 
set at nought because a sailor entered a barber’s 
shop to be shaved, and the shaver ran swiftly to 
the city, prattling of the defeat to all who cared 
to hear, is one that might have belonged to 
Andalusia or to Rumili, as well as to old Hellas. 

No doubt but that, with the early Greeks as well 
as with the Romans of both empires, the bath, of 
which the hairdresser was in some sense the prime 
minister, filled a much more important part than 
any corresponding institution does with us. We 
domestic Northerns, on whose minds the merits of 
soap and water are only just beginning to dawn, 
and who need to have little books written to tell 
us how and why to wash, can hardly comprehend 
what the bath was to a countryman of Caracalla or 

of Justinian. A state of society in which the very 
poorest were daily laved and shampooed, oiled and 


rubbed with pumice-stone, scented, shaved, curled, 
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and joint-cracked, and turned out trim and clean 
from the splendid marble portico of the great 

ublic palace, would appear to us Utopian for 
| sme however distasteful some of the details of 
this toilet might appear to our nineteenth century 
notions ; but to the Roman of Old or New Rome, 
such a system of ablutions was not a luxury only, 
but a necessary of life, only second to bread and 
shows. Never, perhaps, were barbers so plentiful, 
never was the demand for their services so great, 
as in the two great cities that housed their plea- 
sure-loving millions beside the Tiber and the 


Bosporus. 

The hair-dresser of the middle ages occupied a 
different position. He was no longera slave. No 
patrician, with a broad hem of purple around his 
snowy robe, could order him to be flung to the 
lampreys or chained in the mill. On the other 
hand, the bath, that vast manufactory of clean 
fellow-creatures from the raw material of unwashed 
humanity, had vanished into the limbo of the past. 
Washing, throughout Christendom, was thoroughly 
out of fashion. There was deemed to be something 
paganish in the practice: Moors washed ; the mis- 
creant Turk was understood to bathe his heathen 
body every day in the year. Even the Jew had a 
character for cleanliness, that served to render the 
bath still more odious in the eyes of the faithful. 
When there was held to be some mystic connection 
between holiness and squalor, and when the dirtiest 
of hermits were most sure of saintly honours after 
death, neglect of the person became exalted into a 
virtue, and the barber was decidedly at a discount. 

But the medieval hairdresser had two strings to 
his bow. The more ornamental of his pro- 
fessional arts might languish in the cold shade of 

opular disfavour, but in the ills to which flesh is 

eir, he had a never-failing mine of profit. After 
the pattern of the tonsor of Hudibras, he not only 
shaved, but also 


Drew teeth, and breathed a vein. 


He was a member of the ancient and respected 
mystery of barber-surgeons. At his door hung the 
burnished brass basin, a sample of which dear old 
Quixote too hastily took for Mambrino’s golden 


- helmet, and which, still in a miniature form, swings 


before the shops of some continental brethren of 
the razor. Above the brass basin a red rag was 
hung, to remind those who wanted to be bled that 
the practitioner within could use the lancet; and 
as bleeding was once an approved remedy for every 
ailment, from low spirits to a severe cold, the 
lancet probably brought more grist to the barber’s 
mill than did his shears and ctrling-tongs. 

So far as we can tell, the hairdresser of the feudal 
days was graver than those who preceded or fol- 
lowed him. He was more of a surgeon than of 
a barber. Bone-setting, stanching wounds, plas- 
tering broken heads, were a calculated 
rather to make him serious than jocund. He was 
a dentist, too, and exercised a rough despotism over 
the aching jaws of his afflicted neighbours. In fact, 
he appears to have been a person rather important 
than entertaining, and to be more associated with 
times of suffering than with seasons of merriment. 

In the East, meanwhile, the hairdresser kept up 
his old character for talkative, light-hearted indus- 
try. No Hindu village was without its barber, paid, 
like the watchman, the sweeper, and the postman, 
out of the funds of the rustic community. In China, 
the barber was, and is, a merry, impudent fellow, 


lying his trade in the streets, and driving noisy 

rgains with pig-tailed, sly-eyed customers as to 
the amount of copper cash that should remunerate 
him for the long and troublesome process of a 
Cathay toilet. The Persian barber, the Moslem 
barber of India, and the Turkish barber, haunt 
caravansarais, and usually retain a room in some 
half-ruined khan, where they can shave and sham- 
poo the newly-arrived traveller ; while the hair- 
dresser of Tibet, who is probably a lama, hangs 
about the monasteries of that region of Buddhist 
monks. 

Very gradually, as civilisation made progress, 
the wholly ignorant leech of the middle ages gave 
place to the partially informed doctor of the 
revival of learning, and the barber-surgeon ‘lost 
the more lucrative of his two callings. In all the 
long interval between the classic period and the 
extraordinary outburst of enlightenment in the 
sixteenth century, the profession had produced but 
one historical celebrity, the notorious Olivier le 
Dain, or Lé Mauvais, barber-minister of wily Louis 
XI. The hairdresser, if not a brilliant member of 
the commonwealth, was an extremely useful one, 
like his contemporaries, the smith and the wright. 


But he seldom figures in old ballads or stories ; and ~ 


the jongleur, the minstrel, and the very tailor that 
roamed the country with a needle-case, thimble, 
and shears, were by-far greater sources of entertain- 
ing gossip than the barber could profess to be. 

It is worth notice that Shakspeare’s barbers are 
not merry dogs, retailing jests and anecdotes to 
levee after levee of customers. His grave-diggers, 
tapsters, and artisans are jocular enough ; but the 
knight of the razor had still, in the Elizabethan 
age, something of the solemnity of a medicine-man 
adhering to him. By degrees, in Italy, Spain, 
France, and more sparingly in England, the brilliant 
butterfly of hairdressing shook itself clear of the 
gloomy husk of medieval surgery. Then was 
developed that bright Figaro whom Beaumarchais 
placed upon the stage, active, inquisitive, impishly 
jovial, with tongue and heels as unquiet as quick- 
silver, the sort of barber that might suggest to a 
believer in metempsychosis that the spirit of a 
magpie had been translated into the form of a man. 

e aa ip . r has —_ invariably yy His 
sympathy with courts and pageantry and the pom’ 
of life is too deep to be shaken. When the Cavaliers 
of King Charles, with scented love-locks hangi 
down over their steel breastplates, were pa 
against an army of close-cropped Puritans in order 
of battle, there could be little doubt to which side 
the barber’s affections would incline. Later, the 
full flowing periwig, with its ample cascade of 
artificial curls, the Ramillies and tbrigadier wigs, 
the toupée, and the powdered hair that lent such 
brilliancy to rouged cheeks and bright eyes, made 
the hairdresser of the eighteenth century a busy 
and valued artist. He had privileges, at anyrate 
in France, where he was allowed to wear a sword 
and to dress in gay colours, as gentlemen did ; and 
in 1789, a formidable riot was put down by a body 
of Parisian barbers sallying out, rapier in hand, to 
retaliate upon the revolutionary mob who had 
murdered one of their number. 

The hairdresser, it must be owned, has sometimes 
abused his power. He whose privilege it was 
from time immemorial to take even royalty by the 
nose, and whose victims, once wrapped in the long 
white cloth, are helpless till the shaving or snip- 
ping be complete, has occasionally proved a tyrant 
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indeed, not only deafening the ears of the captive 
with his discursive talk, but levying black-mail 
from him by an almost enforced sale of rhinoceros’ 
marrow and ostrich grease. It needs great moral 
courage to reject those wonderful oils and pomades 
which the hairdresser vaunts so glibly, while liter- 
ally in his hands, and, in a capillary sense, at his 
mercy. But this illicit sale of unctuous goods to 
intimidated purchasers is fast growing obsolete. 
It was once believed that some peculiar virtue 
resided in bear’s grease, and some hairdressers went 
so far as to keep one or two specimens of the ursine 
tribe chained up in a cellar, whence distant roarings 
reached the ears of a credulous public. But in 
these more modern days, revolving machinery for 
hair-brushing, or some novelty of that kind, proves 
more attractive than any laudation of oil, grease, 
or marrow, were it of the unicorn itself, and much 
of the empiricism of the hairdresser’s art is gone for 
ever. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE FAMILY VAULT. 


Tue vestry of the little church of Belair was a 
chilly and desolate-looking room, with its flagged 
floor and whitewashed walls; with its straight- 
backed oaken chairs, and its little iron-barred win- 
dow ; and not all the efforts of the rheumatic old 
sexton, who had lighted it up with a couple of wax- 
candles and a sputtering fire of damp wood, could 
make it seem even tolerably cheerful. Hardly had 
six o'clock done striking, when the vicar and Sir 
Michael arrived. Five minutes later came Mr 
Greenhough and Mr Penning, thickly powdered 
with snow-flakes, they having walked down to- 
gether, arm-in-arm, from the Hall. When all were 
assembled, the vicar opened a private cupboard, 
and silently poured out four — of the excellent 
port of which a small supply was always kept in 
stock ; and in silence it was discussed. 

*I named the hour of six as that for our meeting 
here,’ said. the vicar, ‘ because I thought that what 
we are about to do had better be done under the 
friendly shade of darkness. Whatever may be the 
result of our visit here this evening, we need not 
take thé public into our confidence, unless after- 
circumstances should compel us to do so. Jenkins, 
the sexton, is discretion itself ; and the position of 
this church is so solitary, that I hardly think it 
likely that we shall be observed by any inquisitive 

ies from the outside. And now, gentle- 
men, if you are ready, we will proceed to business,’ 

Jenkins being summoned, produced a huge horn 
lantern, which he proceeded to light up with one 
of the wax-candles ; and then taking a large key 
from its nail on the wall, he led the way out of 
the church; and so by a narrow gravelled path 
round one corner of the edifice to a spot where 
an iron door let into the wall, with a grating above 
it, and reached by a descent of three or four steps, 
indicated the entrance to the family vault of the 
Spencelaughs. The old man turned the creaking 
key, and pushed back the heavy door. Contraste 

inst the whiteness outside, for the snow-flakes 

- were still falling steadily, the entrance to the vault 
looked like the black cavernous vestibule to some 

old-world dungeon, some place of torture and im- 

prisonment in years long past. Stopping for a 

moment to indulge in what might be appropriately 

termed a churchyard cough, the old sexton picked 

up his lantern again, and went slowly in, followed, 


one after one, by the others. If the atmosphere 
had seemed cold and marrow-chilling in the room 
above, it was twice as cold and marrow-chilling in 
this cavern of dead people. Ranged on the marble 
slabs which ran round three sides of the vault were 
the black coffins of several generations of dead and 
gone Spencelaughs, all with a terrible sameness 
about them, seen by that dim light, as though they 
were merely the multiplied coffins of one dead 
person, who loved a frequent change of domicile, 
Ah, no! some three or four of them were those of 
children—blossoms plucked at their sweetest, while 
somewhat of Heaven’s dew still lingered upon them, 

Although so few hours had passed since the 
funeral of Sir Philip, all traces of that ceremony 
had already been removed. The great flag over the 
centre of the vault had been put back into its place, 
and the baronet had found a last home on the slab 
appointed for him. A hushed and solemn feeling 
crept over the hearts of the four visitors as they 
gazed around. In the reverent presence of the 
dead, all heads were uncovered. 

‘This, sir, is the coffin you want to examine,’ 
said the sexton in dry creaking tones, as though 
the hinges of his voice were in want of oiling. 
‘This is Master Arthur’s coffin.’ 

And with that his old arms encircled a child’s 
coffin, and lifted it on to the black marble table 
which stood in the centre of the vault. As he did 
so, a wreath of yellow everlastings slipped off it, 
and fell to the ground. 

‘The poor child was not quite forgotten,’ said 
the vicar, as he rr up the wreath.—‘ By whom 
was this token placed here, Jenkins ?’ 

‘By Miss Frederica, sir. Every eighteenth of 
October—that was the day Master Arthur died— 
she comes and puts a fresh wreath on his coffin. 
She has never once missed doing it all these years. 
You see, sir, she and Master Arthur were play- 
fellows when they were children together, and ve 
fond of one another. Lord! I remember them bot. 
coming hand in hand to church, as if it was only 
t other day.—Master Arthur died when Miss 
Freddy was away from home ; and the first time 
she came here after she got back, I thought the 
pretty darling’s heart would have broke. However, 
she got over it in time ; but every year since then, 
she has brought a wreath like what you see, and 
= it with her own hands on the coffin, and said a 

ittle prayer to herself, and then gone quietly away.’ 

‘You have usually a good memory for such 
things,’ said the vicar: ‘ tell me, do you remember 
the funeral of Master Arthur Spencelaugh ?’ 

‘That I do, sir, said the old man eagerly. ‘I 
recollect it as well as if it had happened onl 
yesterday ; and a shabby funeral it were, thoug 
it’s I that says so. Sir Philip was away in India 
at that time, and Lady Spencelaugh was too ill to 
come ; so there was just nobody to see the last of 
the poor lad but that lame and ugly Dr Kreefe, 
and a couple of undertaker’s men. Mr Rolfe, he 
were curate here at that time, and a fast reader he 
was surely; and he soon gabbled through the 
Service; and they all seemed glad to hurry the 
poor little chap out of sight—Before Sir Philip 
came home, there was a pretty white tablet to the 
memory of Master Arthur put up by. my Lady, just 
over the family pew ; ok many a time has Sir 
Philip come here by himself to read what there 
is written on it about his boy; and sometimes he 
would say: “It was a sad day’s work for me, 
Jenkins, when my poor Arthur died.”’ 
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The old man paused, more from lack of breath 
than want of words. It might be nothing more 
than fancy, but to every one there it seemed as if 
the light shed by the lantern was slowly growing 
dimmer and less able to pierce the gloom of the 
vault, which seemed to hold within its chill pre- 
cincts the concentrated darkness of many years— 
a darkness that thickened the air, and was infinitely 
more intense than the blackness of the blackest 
night in the churchyard without. 

‘Eh, sirs! but it’s a poor light to work by,’ said 
Jenkins ; and so saying, he opened the door of the 
lantern, and took out the candle to snuff it ; but 
as he did so, a sudden gust of mingled wind and 
snow burst through the grating over the iron door, 
and extinguished the light, and sweeping through 
the vault, rushed out again by the way it had 
come ; and as it did so, it seemed to the excited 
fancy of more than one there present as though the 
silent people lying so near them turned over in 
their resting-places, and whispered uneasily among 
themselves. 

Jenkins was the only one entirely unmoved by 
this little accident. The old sexton was as muc 
at home among dead people as though he were 
smoking his pipe in his own chimney-corner ; and 
he probably ict 8 sort of kindly contempt for such 
of them as rested humbly in the churchyard, as a 
class of individuals who had a weakness for in- 
truding their bones on the notice of survivors. 
He now proceeded deliberately to strike a match 
on the sole of his boot, and to re-light the candle, 
muttering something to himself meanwhile about 
its being pleasant seasonable weather. 

‘Am I to begin, sir?’ he said to the vicar, when 
he had put the candle out of the way of a similar 
accident. ‘I have got my screw-driver here ready,’ 

‘One cannot help feeling somewhat reluctant to 
intrude upon the sacred repose of the dead,’ said 
the vicar, addressing his companions. ‘ But in an 
exceptional case like the present one, where the 
truth cannot be arrived at by ——- means, I 
think we may consider that we are fully justified 
in taking such a step.—Jenkins, you may begin.’ 

Jenkins whi the screw-driver nimbly out of 
his pocket, and then proceeded to rub his nose with 
it appreciatively, while regarding the coffin with a 
critical eye: evidently he had a ghastly sort of 
relish for the task before him. 

‘My screw, gentlemen, don’t seem inclined to 
bite, said Jenkins, speaking thus of the nail. But 
‘at last the screw did bite, yielding slowly and 
grudgingly to the force of the implement. ‘A 
amous fellow!’ said the old man, holding up the 
nail between his thumb and finger. ‘One of 
Death’s double-teeth—he, he !’ 

All sang turned suddenly. They felt, by the 
mick keen rush of snow-laden air, that the iron 
oor was being opened by some one from the out- 

side. They turned, to see a black snow-sprinkled 
figure, half standing, half crouching, at the entrance 
to the vault. It was a woman’s figure ; but the 
faye was hidden, in part by the black hood drawn 
closely over the head, and in part by the white 
delicate hands. 

‘Oh, not too late! say that I am not too late!’ 
It was Lady Spencelaugh’s voice, but strangely 
altered. She staggered forward as she spoke, ‘ike 
one suddenly struck blind, till she stood by the 
table in the centre of the vault on which rested the 
little coffin. ‘Do not touch that!’ she exclaimed. 
“It contains not what you seek—what it does 


contain matters not. I confess everything. Arthur 
Spencelaugh did not die. I sent him away to 

hite Grange, from which place he was taken to 
America by the Kreefes. 1 wanted the title and 
estates for my own son. I have carried the 
wretched secret about with me for twenty years, 
only to have it wrenched from me at the moment 
the reward seemed in my grasp. Pardon me—pity 
me, if you will: I care not: I only ask to die— 
to die—to die !’ 

As the last words came almost inaudibly from 
her lips, she sank in a dead faint on the floor of 
the vault. Mr Greenhough ran to support her; 
and then, with the assistance of the other gentle- 
men, she was carried Gut, and through the church- 
yard, and into the vestry. Scarcely had they got 
there with their burden, when Mrs Winch made 
her sapeanines That faithful retainer, having left 
Lady Spencelaugh for a few minutes, and missing 
her when she returned, had divined, as by instinct, 
whither her Ladyship had gone, and had at once 
hurried after her. Finding, after a time, that Lady 
Spencelaugh shewed signs of returning conscious- 
ness, the gentlemen left her to the care of the land- 
lady, with a promise to send a carriage down from 
the Hall. 

As Mr Greenhough and Mr Penning walked back 
through the snowy park, said the former : ‘ Even if 
all this be true that we have just heard, it by no 


means proves that your man is the genuine Simon 
Pure. 


Mr Penning smiled a little lofiily. ‘We shall 
see what we shall see,’ he said, with the air of an 
oracle ; and with that, as by mutual consent, the 
affair was put on one side for the morrow’s settle- 
ment ; and Greenhough related a capital story of a 
hanging judge, whic ae i ith ‘a 
good thing, sir, told me by Dawkins, Q. C’’ 

‘Cheer up, my Lady,’ whispered Mrs Winch 
reassuringly in the ear of the prostrate woman, 
whose head lay on her shoulder. ‘ All is not lost, 
even after what you have told them. The game is 
still our own. You remember the words of the 
telegram: “The Ocean Child has foundered with all 
on board.” Nothing can ~% Mr Gaston out of the 
title and the estates ; and, for his sake, what you 
have said to-night will be hushed up and forgotten,” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—WAITING FOR JERRY. 


The clock had just struck nine on the evening 
of the day which had witnessed such strange events 
at Belair, and Gurney Brackenridge was sitting at 
home in slippered ease, concocting for himself a 
tumbler of hs favourite beverage. He was alone 
in the house, for Hannah had got a few days’ 
holiday to visit some friends, and the chemist’s 
domestic comforts were looked after by Mrs Jake- 
way in the interim. 

he world had prospered somewhat with Gurney 
Brackenridge since we saw him last. Although he 
had never received the three hundred pounds 
which had been promised him in case he should 
succeed in a certain service, which, as events turned 
out, it had been found impossible to perform, he 
had yet been handsomely paid for his trouble in 
other ways, and especially for the neat detective- 
like style in which he had tracked John English 
from Pevsey Bay to a berth on board the Ocean 
Child, fast clipper-ship, bound for New York. Then, 
again, it was satisfactory to know that the widow’s 
long-standing promise to marry him was likely at 
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last to have a speedy fulfilment. Mrs Winch had 
been in strangely good spirits ever since the receipt 
of his telegram containing the news of the loss of 
the Ocean Child, which had foundered a few days 
after leaving the Mersey, and while Brackenridge 
was still in Liverpool. The first of May had been 
fixed for the forthcoming nuptials ; and, all things 
considered, the chemist ought to have been, if not 
in a happy, at least in a contented frame of mind. 
But such was by no means the case. The old sore 
was still festering secretly, and he refused to let it 
heal. He felt himself to be an ill-used and 
terribly aggrieved individual, because his future 
wife still persisted in her resolution not to 
enlighten him as to the nature of the secret bond 
which held her and Lady Spencelaugh so firmly 
together, and mixed up the interests of both so 
inexplicably with those of John English. Not 
only did the widow refuse to enlighten him now, 
but she gave him, besides, distinctly to understand 
that even after marriage, the secret would remain 
as heretofore her own property, and be in nowise 
shared by him; and he was too well acquainted 
with the resolute character of Martha Winch not to 
feel certain that she would keep her word in this 
respect in spite of all that he might say or do. 
Therefore did Gurney Brackenridge brood darkly 
over the slight which, as he conceived, was - 
upon him. Besides, how utterly and inconceivably 
foolish on the part of any one in possession of a 
secret affecting the happiness and welfare of 
another, and that other a person high up in the 
social scale, one who could well afford to pay for 
the keeping of it, to allow such a golden chance to 
slip, when it might be had for the mere grasping ! 
It was not the chemist’s style of doing business. 
To him it would have been as a little gold-mine ; 


asa ial source of income ; bringing with it 
ilities of unlimited cessation from work, with 
ch brandy in unstinted quantity, and an 

a —y life in London or Paris. 

His dark reverie was suddenly put to flight by 
the familiar click of the garden gate, followed next 
minute by a loud double-knock at the front door. 
*That’s Jerry’s knock, Ill wager anything. What 
can the fool want with me to-night? 

He got up, and opened the door with a cordial 
greeting, for he always made a point of keeping in 

erry’s good graces, ‘What has brought you here, 
my man, at this time of the night?’ said Bracken- 
ridge, as Jerry sat down bashfally on the proffered 
chair, while his bright eyes roved purposelessly 
about the little room. 

‘Jerry has just come from Belair,’ said the lad. 
*He has got to post a letter for my Lady; and 
he was to leave another here on the way.—There 
were five black crows sitting all of a row as Jerry 
went the park this afternoon: that means 
that something bad is going to happen to somebody.’ 

The chemist held out his m+ impatiently for 
the letter, and Jerry, after a little fumbling, pro- 
duced it. Brackenridge at once recognised the 
widow's writing. He tore it open, and as under : 

‘Dear Gurney—lI have been up at Belair all 
day, and am just going home, very tired, and far 
from well. I send you this by Jerry, to save you 
the trouble of walking down to-night, as I shall at 
once go to bed on reaching home. Look in, how- 
ever, in the morning, as you go to business. 
Sincerely yours, M. W? 

‘I might have known better,’ murmured the 


chemist bitterly to himself as he refolded the note, 


‘than to think that she would let out anything of 
importance to me.’ 

e paused for a moment, with the letter still 
between his fingers. What was it that Jerry had 
said? That he was taking to the t a letter 
written by Lady Spencelaugh! Any letter written 
by Lady Spencelaugh might, perchance, contain 
some reference to that secret which, day and night, 
weighed so heavily on the chemist’s mind. Such 
being the case, supposing that he, Brackenridge, 
could get at the contents of this letter, might 4 
not, by such means, chance to light on pm ow of 
the secret, and so, despite the widow’s efforts, con- 
stitute himself master of the situation? The 
thought was a grand one—one that made his blood 
flush hotly in his veins ; but how to carry it out? 
Jerry’s incorruptibility as a messenger was known 
to him of old: by artifice only couid he hope to 
obtain ssion of the letter. But how? He 
mixed himself another tumbler of his favourite 
stimulant, in the hope that it might tend to sharpen 
his dulled wits, chatting meanwhile with Jerry on 
any indifferent topic that came wppermost.—Ah ! 
an excellent thought! Suggested by the Fiend, 
doubtless ; but none the worse for that. 

‘And is Mogaddo quite well?’ said the chemist, 
changing the conversation abruptly. 

‘The salubrity of his lordship’s health is wonder- 
ful,’ answered Jerry. 

‘ Then he pines no longer for the loss of the pretty 
Pipanta ?’ said Brackenridge. 

‘Alas! no. The darling is forgotten already,’ 
said the simpleton mournfully—‘ forgotten by all 
but Jerry. But the memory of Pipanta is still dear 
to Jerry's heart.’ , 

‘Would Jerry like to see his Pipanta again? 
asked the chemist. 

‘Pipanta is dead, and buried under the Witches’ 
Oak, and will never dance to her lord’s music 

sain. The great Katafango charmed her life out 
of her. And now, only the Lord Mogaddo is left, 
who whispers strange secrets in Jerry’s ear at the 
full o’ the moon.’ , 

‘Yes, but I can conjure back the ghost of 
Pipanta, so that Jerry can see it, but not touch it, 
suid the chemist. 

‘But Jerry is afraid of ghosts, urged the lad. 
‘Jerry will be a ghost himself some day, and dance 
at midnight under the Witches’ Oak, and frighten 
folk till they go crazy. He! he! a grand life! a 
rare life !’ 

‘But it would not frighten you to see Pipanta,’ 
said Brackenridge. ‘You shall see her dance as 
she used to do, on that window-blind’ 

‘But you.won’t let her come near Jerry ?’ said 
the lad with a look of terror. 

‘Don’t -be afraid, man, said the chemist. ‘I’ve 
no wish to harm you. Speaking thus, he opened 
a door which led into another room; and after an 
absence of about half a minute, he returned, carry- 
jng something white in his hand—a handkerchief 
saturated with some liquid which diffused a faint, 
peculiar odour through the room. Jerry's eygs 
were fixed on him suspiciously. ‘Tut, man! 
you’re not afraid of me, I hope,’ said the chemist 
with a boisterous laugh. ‘You haven’t got the 
pluck of avmouse. Chut! how you tremble. I 
tell you again, you have nothing to fear. Now 
keep your eyes fixed firmly on the blind of the 
window opposite to you, while I hold this for you 
to smell at, and presently you will see the figure of 
the pretty Pipanta begin to shew itself on the 
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blind—faint at first, and then clearer and clearer, 
till you will see her as plainly as though she were 
alive before you. 

Even before he had done speaking, he had placed 
himself behind Jerry’s chair, and half encircling 
the lad with one arm, pressed the saturated hand- 
kerchief to his nostrils with the other. Jerry made 
one or two abortive efforts to get away, but the 
chemist’s iron arm held him remorselessly ; and in 
a few seconds the lad’s eyes closed softly, his head 
drooped backward agginst Brackenridge’s chest, 
while an expression strangely sweet and solemn 
diffused itself over his face, which but a minute 
before had been troubled by a dim suspicion of the 
chemist’s good faith, mingled with a vague dread of 
the coming apparition. 

‘Jericho! why, the lad’s gone already!’ said 
Brackenridge to Limself ‘It doesn’t take much to 
knock him over, anyhow. Speaking thus, he flung 
the handkerchief to the other side of the room, an 
lifting Jerry in his arms, as easily as though he 
were a child, he deposited the unconscious lad on a 
sofa, with his head supported by the cushions. 
‘Now for the letter!’ muttered Brackenridge. One 
by one Jerry’s pockets were lightly examined, and 
then his hat; but the letter was nowhere to be 
found. ‘It must be here,’ murmured the chemist, 
as he proceeded to unbutton Jerry’s waistcoat. 
And there it was; and there, too, was Jerry’s pet, 
—_— ; and just as the aes — — on 

e point of ing the r, the reptile, lifting 
its el canter tar the folds of Quant in which 
it had been concealed, made a swift sudden dart, 
and bit Brackenridge in the wrist. The chemist 
drew back his hand with a fearful oath, but next 
instant he had seized the reptile firmly between 
his thumb and finger, and dragging it from its 
cf nest, he carried it writhing across the room, 
and throwing open a back-window, hurled it with 
all his stre far out into the frosty night. His 
next pro g was to take a piece of live-coal 
from the fire, and holding it with the tongs, to 
press it firmly on his wrist at the spot where the 
reptile had bitten it, till he had burned away the 
flesh almost to the bone. The agony was so intense 
that great drops of iration burst out on his 
forehead, and he bit his lip till he left a mark on it 
which was visible for several days. When he had 
put back the coal into the fire, he hastened to pour 
out and drink off half a tumbler of neat brandy ; 
and after that he proceeded to bandage up his wrist, 
as well as he was able, with his disen hand. 

Now for the letter. Poor Jerry still lay without 
sense or motion, utterly unconscious of the fate 
which had befallen his favourite. Brackenridge 
took the letter without fear. He saw, with some 
surprise, that the address was unmistakably in a 
man’s writing; but as the envelope was merely 
fastened in the ordinary way, and not sealed, there 
would be no difficulty in mastering the contents. 
A little copper kettle was boiling cheerily by the 
fire, and all that it was requisite to do was to let 
the current of steam play on the med part of the 
envelope for a little while, and the thing was done. 
The chemist’s fingers trembled a little as he took 
the folded paper out of the envelope, and turned to 
the lamp to read it. 

Next moment, a wild intense pang of baffled rage 
and despair shot from the chemist’s heart, and held 
him as though he were possessed by a demon; 
while from his lips, as blue as those of a dead man, 
proceeded a string of imprecations so intense and 


dreadful that they could only make themselves 
heard in a sort of half-choked whisper. The letter 
was not from Lady Spencelaugh at all, but was 
merely a note from Sir Gaston to some friend in 
London, stating that, in consequence of certain 
unpleasant proceedings at home, he should not be 
able to keep an appointment as agreed upon. In 
the first access of his rage, the chemist crumpled 
up the letter between his fingers, and flung it into 
the fire, and was only roused to a sense of what he 
had done by seeing it burst into a blaze. The 
sight sobered him in an instant. What excuse 
could he possibly make to Jerry, who was the 
most faithful of messengers, for destroying the 
letter? There was only one excuse possible for 
him, and that was to deny ever having seen the 
letter—he could lie as hard as anybody if needs 
were—and to persuade the simpleton that he had 
lost it on the road from Belair. Yes, that was 
the only way practicable out of the confounded 
mess he had got himself into. 

Going up to Jerry, he shook the unconscious lad 
roughly by the shoulder, and called him by name. 
But Jerry's sleep was far too sound to be broken 
by such simple means, or, indeed, by any earthly 
means whatever, as the chemist, with a horrible, 
sickening dread gnawing at his heart—a dread in 
comparison with which his previous anxiety about 
the letter had been as child’s play—was not long in 
discovering. Again and again he cried aloud, with 
a strange agony in his voice : ‘ — Jerry ! wake 
up, man—come, wake up!’ but Jerry remained 
supremely indifferent to all such entreaties. Then 
the chemist tried to find his pulse, but there was 
no pulse to find. Next, in hot haste, he fetched a 
looking-glass out of another room, and held it over 
the lad's mouth ; but obstinate Jerry refused to 
breathe ever so faintly: the glass remained un- 
sullied. Not even the weakest heart-beat was 
perceptible to the fingers that hungered so keenly 
to detect it ; the delicate mechanism had stopped 
for ever: Jerry was growing cold already. 

Convinced at last that all his efforts at resuscita- 
tion were utterly useless, the Pere ms sat — _—_ 
a bitter opposite poor erry ; ani i 
his Sent bebwok Iie soe as though it wall 
loose portion of himself which might chance to fall 
off and get —— he contemplated his handi- 
work in silence. But presently he grew frightened. 
That same sweetly solemn look still rested on the 
face of the dead lad, and it troubled the chemist 
wofully ; it spoke of something—of a heavenly 
peace and — entirely beyond his ordinary 
experiences, that he could not bear to contemplate 
it any longer. With that instinctive desire which 
we all have to cover up our lost ones, he fetched a 
clean cloth out of a clothes-press in the next room, 
and spread it gently over the face of the dead boy. 
It may be that at that moment some pang of regret, 
ure and simple, for the friend he had lost—a 

iend, even if a simpleton—made its way to the 
chemist’s hardened heart. If such were the case, it 
was quenched next moment in burning anxiety for 
his own safety; for suddenly, and without any 
preliminary warning, such as the swinging of the 
garden gate, or the noise of footsteps on the — 
there came a loud single knock at the front door— 
a knock which echoed dully through the quiet 
house, but which fell like a sound of dire omen on 
the chemist’s guilty heart. He s back as 
though smitten by an invisible hand. Who could 
possibly want him at so late an hour? Suppose he 
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were to pretend not to be at home? But that 
would never do, because one of the windows of the 
room looked out at the front of the house, and the 
tell-tale lamp shining through the blind betrayed 
his presence to all who might that way. He 
was still considering within himself, when the 
summons came again, louder and more imperative 
than before. With a trembling hand he took up 
the lamp, and carried it into the next room ; and 
turning the key softly on that terrible Thing lying 
there so mute and moveless, he advanced on tip-toe 
to the front door, and putting his mouth to the 
keyhole, called out in a strange hoarse voice: 
: Who's there? and what do you want ?’ 

‘Open the door, Brack, my boy, and you’ll soon 
find out, replied a voice from the outside, in 
accents rendered slippery by the imbibition of 
more strong drink than the speaker could con- 
veniently carry. 

Brackenridge at once recognised the voice as that 
of a lame edhe named Griggs, a man known to 
everybody as one of the most drunken reprobates 
in ane hr ; and he at once opened the door, 
first taking the precaution to put up the chain. 
*Now, Griggs, what is it?’ said the chemist, 
impatiently. ‘Why do you come bothering me 
at this time of the night ? 

‘ Well, I’m jiggered if that ain’t cool!’ said the 
cobbler, with a hiccup, as he swayed slightly to and 
fro on the step. ‘Seeyhere. I don’t want you, my 
buck, at any price : wouldn’t have you a gift. Th’ 
individle I want is m’ friend, Jerry Winch. Here 
have I been waiting, waiting, waiting more ’n half- 
an-hour, and no signs of Jerry yet. It’s tarnation 
cold standing out here, I can tell ye ; so I want to 
— how much longer you are going to keep the 


‘Jerry Winch !’ said the chemist, in a dismayed 
whisper. * You are mistaken ; Jerry Winch is not 


‘Oh, fie now, Mishter B.! Very naughty to tell 
fibs, said the cobbler, with an emphatic smack of 
his drunken lips. ‘ As if I didn’t see him with my 
own blessed eyes come in at this very door! 
Seeyhere, now ; this is how it is,’ he went on, ad- 
j his balance to a nicety against the doorpost. 
‘I’ve been out ’n business this afternoon, and 
coming home, I found the roads uncommonly 
= shlippery, that when I met my 
friend Jerry, who happened to be coming the same 
way, we agreed to walk arm-in-arm to keep one 
another up. Seeyhere, now. Jerry shlipped twice, 
but I picked him up and set him on his pins, and 
we were as right as ninepence when we got here. 
- young Flybysky to me : “I’ve got a letter for 
old B., and I must call and leave it. You wait here 
for me ; I shan’t be long; and then we’ll go down 
the hill together.” “ All right, my turnip,” says I ; 
‘and away he goes, and I sees the door shut after 
him: and now you want to persuade me that he 
ain’t here. It looks soapy.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ said the chemist, in a perfect agony 
of bewilderment, ‘I was perhaps wrong in saying 
that Jerry was not here.’ 

. - course you was,’ interrupted the cobbler 

vely. 

‘I ought to have said that I have got some 
important business to transact, in which require 
Jerry's assistance. -We shall not be done till a 
very late hour ; in fact, Jerry will probably stay 
here all night ; so it will be no use whatever your 


‘That’s straightforward—that alters the case 
altogether,’ said the cobbler. ‘If Flybysky can’t 
come, I must go without him. Seeyhere, now, 
I’ve been waiting here so long that the frost has 
got to my vitals, and in such a case brandy’s the 
only cure.’ 

Anything to be relieved of this wretch’s drunken 
maunderings! The brandy was quickly fetched, 
and eagerly drunk. After vowing that Bracken- 
ridge was a regular ‘brick,’ and insisting on a 
parting grasp of the hand, the cobbler turned to go, 
At the canton gate, he paused. ‘Seeyhere, now. 
It looked soapy at first, didn’t it?’ he said, and 
with a last tipsy nod of the head, he disappeared 
down the road. 

Having refastened the door, Brackenridge went 
back into the little room where he had left the 
lamp, and sat down to think. He must get away 
at once, that was very evident. When Jerry came 
to be inquired for in the morning, Griggs would 
remember everything : there would be no lapse of 
memory with regard to overnight events with such 
a confirmed toper as the cobbler. But for the 
cursed accident of this man’s presence, Bracken- 
ridge felt that he might have hidden away the 
tity, where, even if found, no suspicion would 
have attached to him in the matter, But sucha 
course was now utterly out of the question. He 
must get away at once and forever. To this dark 
ending had his scoundrelly arts brought him. An 
outcast and a murderer, ever dreading to feel the 
touch of Justice on his shoulder, he must go forth 
into the world, and try to seek out a new and 
obscure home where himself and his crimes were 
alike unknown. 

After a time, he looked at his watch, and then he 
went upstairs, and hurriedly began to pack a small 
portmanteau. A few minutes were sufficient to 
accomplish this task ; then he put on his overcoat, 
and a thick gray comforter, and a fishing-hat of 
brown felt; so dressed, no casual acquaintance 
whom he might chance to encounter would be 
likely to recognise him. This done, he took his 
portmanteau in his hand, and went quietly down 
stairs. He paused for a moment opposite the door 
of the room where the dead lad lay. His pocket- 
book was on the chimney-piece of that room ; but 
not for the world dared he have gone in and got it. 
Leaving the lamp still burning, he stole out by 
way of the back-door, which he pulled to gently 
after him ; and so away at a rapid down the 
snowy road. Already there was on him the sicken- 
ing which would never utterly leave him 
again, and which every man feels when he first 
becomes a criminal—the dread of being taken. 


MALVERN. 


I pon’? know any place like Malvern, though no 
doubt there are scores ; and if there are, what little 
chat I am now going to have with you about it will 
apply equally well to them, for I don’t pretend 
to take the wind out of the sails of the local 

ide-book ; indeed, I couldn’t do it, for I don’t 

now the names of the different summits in the 
range of hills of which the ‘ Beacon’ is the chief. 
Nor can I tell you where to find the various wells, 
or which is which, or what they are respectively 
famous for. I have been staying here for a week, 
and have daily wandered over the broad slopes of 
grass, which rise some thousand feet above the 
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Sometimes we walk over and back again; some- 
times we follow the edge of the ridge or backbone 
which here divides that county from Worcester- 
shire, and tracking its successive humps for some 
way, descend into the flat, and, after lunch at a 
wayside inn, return to Malvern by the road. But, 
at any rate, it is a singular and interesting range of 
hills, and possesses, some say, the finest air and 

urest water in England. This may be. I have 
just come from grubbing about the slums of a 
crowded London district, with an eye and nose 
intent on everything offensive ; and almost any 
country place would seem fresh and sweet to one 
lately engaged in anti-cholera sanitary visitations. 
Here the water tastes of nothing in particular, 
which is, I suppose, a good sign ; certainly it is not 
so cold and sparkling as that from some of the 
worst London surface-wells, which are charged with 
gas which is more delicious to the sense than to 
the imagination. When you know what makes 
the water of those town-wells so bright and 
bubbling, they cease to be nice. 

An acquaintance of mine, in a fashionable West- 
end street, had a pump on his premises of which 
he was immensely vain. Why, sir, the water was 
like champagne. He drank it himself; he drew 

lasses of it for his friends ; he held it up to the 
Tht, and looked at it—full of bubbles; sharp, 
cold, clear. There never was such a jewel of a 
ump. He loved it. Presently, however, when 
rd A ’s house, next door, was pulled down, 
and he found that my Lordship’s drains had 
one slap into his well, my friend ceased to enjoy 

e aristocratic liquor. There are no lordly 
sewers above the Malvern wells. The rock distils 
the rain from heaven, and it comes out in run- 
lets, which simply cool the tongue and quench 
the thirst. The air of the place is brisk and clean. 
When you walk along the ridge, it not only fills 
your lungs, but sweeps up over the green grass, and 
seems to find its way into every little gaping pore 
over your body. You feel as if you were furnished 
with a hundred mouths, all sucking in the breeze. 
It is sometimes, naturally, strong, and makes the 
wanderer on the hills bow to it; but its character- 
istic is freshness. Occasionally, when it blows from 
that quarter, you fancy you can taste the least 
dash of brine off the Bristol Channel ; as a rule, 
however, if it smells of anything, it is of country- 
life. It picks up the air of the grass, the corn, 
and the leaves ; it sweeps the fresh ploughed field 
and the meadow, and blows away every town- 
spun cobweb from your being. 

The result of this pure air is said to be health. 
At any rate, it brings hunger. Malvern is a place 
for breakfast. You eat till you feel as if you 
= to be ashamed of yourself ; but you are not, 
and so you cut another slice of tongue or pigeon- 
pie, and ask for another cup of tea, and look 
pleasantly at the Worcestershire cream as it floats 
richly upon its surface, and smile upon society, 
and fall to again. You may take your luncheon 
with you to eat upon the hills. When you come 
back, you will find yourself ready for dinner. 
I am staying at the Imperial Hotel. People ex- 
_ their feelings aloud. Yesterday, at the table- 

"héte, an old gentleman opposite me said, autho- 
ritatively, as if it were a fact he had but lately 
discovered : ‘Upon my word, ——, 1’m hungry’ 
Another on my left, one of the courses being rather 
slow in coming round, cried to the waiter: ‘ Bring 
me some bread to go on with.’ Another guest, 


who played as good a knife and fork as any, made 
the sole complaint I have heard since I have been 
here ; it was this: ‘I really think I must dine in 
the coffee-room ; this table-d’héte dinner reminds 
me of a school-feast every time I sit down’—an 
indirect but weighty compliment to the effect of 
Malvern air upon some fifty or sixty highly- 
respectable middle-aged persons, who Saal be 
shocked at the thought of taking their food other- 
wise than in a calm and superior manner. 

I need perhaps hardly tell you that, beside 
appetite, this place gives sleep. People sleep mag- 
nificently. You don’t wake once. Fou go to bed 
early, and when you look at your watch the next 
morning, you are amazed. When I say you don’t 
wake once, I forget myself. There is one drawback 
to the inn—it stands close by the station, and you 
may be roused by a passing night-train. But if it 
does wake you, it only reveals the depth of your 
slumber, into which you sink at once when the 
coughing, whistling monster has passed by. After 
anight or two, you do not hear it, but get your 
nine hours’ sleep without a break. 

Now, is not all this horribly sensual? Not a bit, 
I came here as a tired man. My doctor said: ‘ You 
are overdoing it ; you must rest.’ So I do nothi 
but breathe, and walk, and eat, and sleep ; and 
never knew a place better suited to help you in 
doing all these things. It ‘knits up the ravelled 
sleeve of care’ by day and night. There is nothing 
to do but rest. There are no artificial amusements. 
There is no theatre or assembly-room. A few men 
stray into the billiard-room belonging to the hotel 
after dinner, but they don’t exert themselves, 
The other evening, I looked in, and there were some 
dozen sitting smoking on the sofas, looking at the 
idle empty table and cues. One or two made a 
remark with nothing in it. There is no conversa- 
tion, no chess, no rattling of backgammon boxes, 
There is a piano in the drawing-room. It may be 
empty of wires ; I have not heard its sound once, 
The inn is full, but in profound repose. The 
waiters’ shoes do not creak. They do not bustle 
about with clattering plates and glasses. The bells 
don’t ring—they give one ‘ting,’ and that is all. 
The easy-chairs in the reading-room are deep and 
soft. The sun shines in at the windows. Old 
gentlemen drop the Times on the floor and sleep, 
in the afternoon. There are no magazines, no 
novels. There is nothing sensational All rest. 
I was struck by the utter absence of all liveliness 
and intelligence in my fellow-guests when I arrived ; 
but they are, I imagine, like myself—geniuses in 
suspense. This = is a parenthesis in intel- 
lectual exercise. The only sign of scientific appre- 
ciation of things by the visitors is their constant 
tapping of the barometer. There have been 
showers, and people tap the barometer in the hall 
till I believe the aaele moves round incessantly. 
This morning a gentleman took a friend to task for 
his inquisitive tapping. ‘My dear sir,’ he said, 
‘ you forget that that is a very delicate instrument,’ 
A barometer may generally dislike this perpetual 
summons, but ours here is used to it. I was wait- 
ing for my turn at tapping, for I find I can always 
make the needle move, if I tap long enough. I 
moved it nearly two inches yesterday. 

On a retrospect, I find I have said nothing about 
the scenery. Well, it is extensive. The hills go 
straight up out of the flats of Worcestershire, and 
when you climb them, you feel as if you were 
mounting the rigging of a ship. You look over a 
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m sea. They say you can make out portions of 
twelve or fourteen counties; I make out nothing. I 
sit on the top, and see beneath me a thousand hedge- 
lined fields, brown, green, yellow. They fade off 
into blue in the dim distance. At one place in the 
horizon, I tell myself that a certain blotchiness in 
the air marks the ‘ Black Country,’ and I believe I 
can thus fix the position of Birmingham ; but this 
dun cloud may be my fancy after all. I like best 
to look at the shadows racing across the flat, corn- 
cropped, wooded earth, and the bright sun-rays 
coming down in patches — the gaps in the 
clouds, and sometimes suddenly shewing a red 
house among the trees, or a distant tower which I had 
not seen in the shadow-gloom. The view has an 
air of solid respectability in it, from the towers 
of Worcester, rman and, I think, Hereford 
‘cathedrals, which cap the smaller spires of the 
country churches. 

But the flatness of the view pleases me. You 
are fourteen hundred feet up, and look over an 
ocean of earth, alive with shine and shadow. 
The eye gets the same kind of repose as when it 
rests upon the sea. It is not checked; it is wearied 
by no importunate sights ; it feels free, and yet 
satisfied. It is filled without fatigue, and exercised 
without toil. You sit and look with growing width 
of vision, and yet you are never perplexed with 
asking yourself what you have looked at. You 
come down after a long clear day, and a man 
inquires what you have seen. ell, you have 
seen Worcestershire and Herefordshire certainly, 
and Gloucestershire, and some blue Welsh hille 
and so on—a dozen counties—you don’t care about 
their names. You have seen them flat and silent, 
with here and there a little wriggling white worm, 
which is the steam of an express-train, boring 
slowly through the far-off trees—so far off that you 
don’t hear it in the least, unless it should work its 
way towards Malvern—and then it makes a small 
clear whistle, and burrows away again under your 
feet, to come out the other side of the hills towards 
Hereford, with a distant phit and puff as it sweeps 
away. That is all. here is nothing to see 
beside, apparently, half England and Wales. And 
yet I am wrong, very wrong. Malvern abounds 
with tokens and associations of the past. People 
who wish to improve their minds may fill them 
with visions of Braids, ancient Britons, Romans, 
monks, middle-age battles, dykes, camps, geology, 
igneous formations succeeded by water deposits, 
war, history, hydropathy, antiquity, and what not. 
Now I come to think of it, the Malvern hills are 
streaked with old ditches and encampments, which 
arrest the idlest eye. Here Caractacus fought ; here 
Piers Ploughman had his ‘ Vision’ Some of the 

t tussles in the Wars of the Roses took 
place under the eye of the ‘Beacon’ But I won't 
tell you of all these things, or any of them. The 
guide-book is bursting with information. It says 
on its cover: Malvern: Past and Present ; its His- 
tory, Legends, Topography, Climate, Springs, Natural 
eo an Exposition of the Water Treat- 
ment, &c.; by R. B. Grinrod, M.D. LL.D., F.LS., 
F.GS., &c., author of Bacchus ; The Wrongs of our 
Youth; The Slaves of the Needle; The Compressed 
Air-bath; &c. He tells us everything, and more. 
He tells us all ; from the Silurian system down to 
the hire of the donkeys. Of the scenery, he says: 
‘Vast historical associations crowd upon us in a 
contemplation of the district over which the eye 


Beacon ;’ and then he serves it up piecemeal. He 
tells us all about the church, which once was in 
such bad repair that pigeons—which he calls 
‘ ornithological innocents’—flew in and out of the 
windows. It is now well restored. The author 
of the guide-book tells us also how to feel as well 
as see. We are inspired with the muse of one 
‘Cottle? who thus expresses the thought of a 
tourist who, scorning the help of donkeys, has 
walked up the hill behind the town : 


The toil is o’er! Thou soul within me shout! 
Now on the Beacon’s towering head I stand. 


.... While high heaven 
Assumes an aspect more magnificent, 
So thronged with all unutterable things ! 


In spite of this strong varnish, I maintain the 
beauty of the view from the Malvern hills ; and I 
am supported by almost too many, in the shape of 
bricklayers, architects, and speculators. The Beacon 
itself is safe from the trowel and the hod; but the 
whole range is fringed with villas, which breed fast. 
The very name of the place is multiplied—there 
is not only Great Malvern but Malvern Link, West 
Malvern, North Malvern, and Malvern Wells; 
which last, I think, takes my fancy above the rest. 
It is less flooded by excursionists ; it has an appa- 
rently comfortable hotel, with its back against the 
hills, so that you can begin to mount them a few 
yards from its door, and its face toward the wooded 
oe of Worcestershire, down upon which it 
ooks. Then, again, it brings you within an easier 
distance of the Herefordshire Beacon. You have a 
greater choice of walks. But probably Great Mal- 
vern, which is Malvern Proper, will remain the 
favourite. There, indeed, are gathered the water- 
cure establishments, for which the place is famous, 
and which bring a large proportion of the visitors. 
I will not venture to give you an opinion about 
the hydropathic system, because I have not got 
one; but I should think that cleanliness, good diet, 
regular habits, and moderate exercise must contri- 
bute ely to its success when it succeeds, and 
oe a wholesome effect upon the patient when it 


MARLOW AND SANDHURST, HALF A 
CENTURY AGO. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Baasnot Heartu affords a fair specimen of English 
improvement within the last half century, or a 
little more. It was then a bare moor ~ for 
a few thinly scattered firs, treeless. The Great 
Western Road ran across it for eighteen miles, 
throughout which, the village of Bagshot and the 
hamlet of Blackwater were almost the only signs 
of habitation. As the shadows of evening fell, the 
Golden Farmer would ride out of his yard in his 
true character of highwayman ; or the royal farmer, 
George, would occasionally enact the ‘ Induction 
to the Taming of a Shrew.’ ‘Scene, before an ale- 
house, on a heath; horns winded; enter a lord 
from hunting, with his train.’ When he had been 
cantering ail day about the broad ridings cut 
through the heath, to make his ways ways of 
pleasantness, and his sport easy, and found himself, 
towards nightfall, so far from home, he would 
resort, for his modest supper and bed, to the White 
Lion at Hartford Bridge, hard by at the heath’s 


glances from the summit of the Worcestershire 


end. The face of this country is now covered by 
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t public buildings, of widely different charac- 
en luxurious asylum for criminal lunatics 
‘a murderer’s paradise); a most fantastic one for 

ecayed actors ; a most extensive one for decaying 
humanity in general (the cemetery) ; and two large 
colleges. Woods wave between meadows and corn- 
fields; villages, farms, and nursery-gardens have 
sprung up so thick as to leave barely room for the 
little British army to stretch its legs when issuing 
from its huts at Aldershot. 

The beginning of this colonisation was the new 
Military College at Sandhurst. In the spring of 
(I think) 1810, a passing stage-coach shot me out 
among the primal colonists, and my first feeling was 
disappointment. The scene was busy enough, but 
equally dreary. A vast unfinished pile of stone 
rose out of the desert, which had been cleared, in 
large patches, for plantations where, as yet, was no 

ign of vegetation, and looked like the = hide 
a ne immeasurable brown beast. e orna- 
mental water was a pond; the future Parade, a 
swamp, on which you could seldom look without 
seeing a horse of the wagon-train buried up to the 
irths, and a party of men digging him out. A 
tachment of them and a militia regiment were 
hutted close by, and employed on the works. The 
monotonous line of the horizon was broken by a 
ruined obelisk, set up, perhaps, like that on old 
Lincoln Heath, as a beacon for wandering travellers. 

Entering the building, the humble, homely make- 
shifts of Marlow were exchanged for noble dining- 
rooms and spacious halls of study fitted up with 
really handsome oak tables. It was all too fine. A 
little while—a very little—and penknives and 
inkstands, in the hands of boys, had removed the 

loss and rawness, and marked them deep with 

e respectable scores of real hard service. Wide 
galleries and staircases led to lofty bedrooms, each 
containing five iron bedsteads—we thought them 
grand—for were they not novelties? At the pre- 
sent day, you would look for such couches in 
barracks and workhouses. At first, there was no 
_ in our palace. Trades-unions and strikes 

not yet — and tailed British industry ; it 
was, and justly, an element of the national pride. 
The workmen came early, and departed late. So 
long as they could see at all, hammer and saw 
ceased not to murder sleep. Soon this annoyance 
came to an end, and we began to realise the changes 
in our position. A fourth company was added to 
our numbers, and each company had two sergeants 
instead of one; we ed that discipline was to be 
doubly strict. Such, I believe, had been the inten- 
tion, but widely different was the result. Great- 
ness began to be thrust upon us; an infusion of 
quasi-royal blood, in the shape of a Fitzclarence, 
was poured into our ranks (not a bad specimen, he 
was). I had been taking counsel with myself 
rather seriously of late, had got reconciled to my 
fate, and made up my mind, in the spirit of my 
Catechism, to learn and labour truly to do my 
duty. My mathematical work became a pleasure 
to me ; still greater ones were French and German. 
Modern history and geography were neglected and 
despised, arid I fell into the beaten track—but can 
see now how attractive, and how eminently useful 
to military men, the neglected studies might have 
been made. Divinity was not taught ; classics were, 
nominally. A few of the most hopeless subjects, of 
whom nothing could be made, were sent to dawdle 
away their time with a couple of clergymen (classi- 
cal professors), and with landscape-drawing. Fencing 


had been tried, but did not take. Military drawing 
and fortification were considered most important— 
but it was all theory—or all mechanical. Event- 
ually, I learned all that Sandhurst taught of these 
branches, and (with a vanity, pardonable, I hope, 
at that time of life) thought myself perfectly 
accomplished. I could copy plans in a style 
worthy of a professional engraver ; I could rattle 
you off, and have done so in public, siege opera- 
tions in the most minute detail. But, though not 
aware of it, I little understood what I was talki 
of so glibly. <A year or two after, I was quarte: 

at Antwerp, then considered a first-rate fortress. 
When I walked into it, luckily alone, I stood 
astounded. The scales fell from my eyes. For the 
first time, I saw real works, and for the first time 
came to comprehend the meaning of all the plans 
I had been copying, and all the details I had been 
cramming. ept my own counsel, and tried 
to make the most of the fortnight I passed at 
Antwerp. 

In practical teaching, I suppose the Woolwich 
cadets to have had immense advantage over us; 
and indeed we had the highest respect for them. 
Omne ignotum pro auitilis is a true saying; 
but there is one equally true: ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them. The British army of that day 
did really stand somewhat higher in the opinion 
of the world at large (they had beaten that opinion 
into it, in fact), than modern Crimean, or even 
Indian, heroes seem to be aware of. But of all 
that glorious body, no portion ranked higher, in 
point of education and good character, than the 
artillery ; I might almost say, none so high. The 
few now alive who can speak from personal 
experience, will, I think, bear me out in this 
assertion. 

The punishments at Sandhurst (flogging being 
no more) were, drill in play-hours, confinement to 
college, extra guards, reduced diet, and black-hole. 
Expulsion I never knew an instance of. (The 


gunpowder-plot was before my time.) Guard- 
mounting was a solemn and tedious farce. Guard 
was relieved during study and at night; but at 


other times, sentries were posted all about the 
building, @ propos de nothing. I have always 
thought the boy excusable, who, in sheer want of 
something to do on his useless post, pulled a 
burning-glass out of his pocket, and set fire to the 
carriage of a gun on the Parade. He knew the 
carriage was rotten, and would kindle like touch- 
wood, while the distance was such as would screen 
him from all suspicion. It smoked, it blazed. He 
had not the means of firing an alarm, but he ran in 
and turned out the guard: there was a lively 
scene, and the secret was well kept. The list of 
a age was regularly read out in the dining- 
alls, just before the puddings and pies, and that 
adorable ‘stickjaw’ of Sandhurst, were served. It 
was simply a baked suet-pudding, with raisins, 
but to my taste charming. (When I am good, I 
am sometimes indulged with it still at home—as 
far beneath the original as —— But let me not be 
unthankful.) Thrice a week was this ambrosia ours. 
But even beyond this were the fruit-pies of sum- 
mer. What flinty crust! what sour windfall plums! 
what barrenness of sugar! But hark! the senior 
under-officer is reading out the punishments, A be 
Douglas, unsteady in the ranks (scratching his h 
when at * Attention!’ perhaps) ; no pudding this 
day. The sergeant points his finger at Douglas, 
who gets up, looking daggers, and steps into the 
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hall, where he is joined by his companions in 
fasting, and marched off to the guard-room till 
dinner is over. This pee oe punishment 
was a most effectual one. Woul oe desire 
stronger evidence of our simple and frugal way 
of life ? 

The black-holes were closets on the basement, 
from which light was excluded. The prisoner 
was locked up, alone, for twelve, twenty-four, 
or (rarely) forty-eight hours. There was a tra- 
dition of a week. A bread-and-water diet was 
sometimes added. Many clever and daring expedi- 
tions used to be formed for the relief of the 
distressed garrisons of the ‘holes.’ In broad day, 
on the open Parade, the dash had to be made. A 
chain of innocent-looking sentries lounged along 
the whole front of the college, to give the alarm. 
You scaled the parapet-wall of the basement, and, 
at the risk of your neck, penetrated to the shoot 
which gave air to the hole, shied down it your 
pamphlets or your stickjaw, and effected a hasty 
retreat. It was not bad practice. Once, in the 
stilly night, we were roused up by the entrance of 
a prisoner from the black-hole, who belonged to 
our room. He came in shouting, and proclaiming 
that news of the battle of Leipzig had just arrived; 
in honour of which, a general jail-delivery was 
instantly ordered at Sandhurst. 1 remember being 
flat by the unprejudiced evidence of a girl (my 
sister), who came with my father to pay me a 
passing visit. She had been the same day to see 
my brother at Eton. Unasked, she said to me: 
‘ What a fine healthy-looking set the cadets are, in 
comparison of the Eton boys! They seemed as if 
they had all been overeating themselves at the 

-cook’s.’ Whatever Eton might be, these 
dhurst lads were really fine sturdy fellows, and 
of hardy habits. A change of linen came from the 
twice a week. You might get wet to any 
extent, but there was no change of raiment to be 
had at any other time, and you had to get dry like 
the cattle in the fields. Yet, in the course of two 
and a half years, out of a number varying from 
three to four hundred, there was not one death, 
and not above two or three serious cases of illness. 
On the whole, there was very little misconduct 
towards the neighbourhood ; but if angered, the 
cadets were rather a formidable body. The wagon- 
train had given some offence, and a fight was 
quietly arranged. The victory of boys over men 
was never for a moment doubtful. The leader of 
the Sandhurst volunteers (and they were not many) 
felled his opponent senseless, said very coolly to 
his followers: ‘Take him away,’ stepped over him, 
and charged on into the citadel (the stables). West 
India fever felled him very shortly. Hardy as we 
were, one thing used to puzzle me. In the sum- 
mer, the first movement in the morning was to the 
Parade, where we formed square, and short prayers 
were read. During these, it was a common thing 
for the boys to faint. The finest fellows among 
them were subject to this weakness, two and three 
in a morning, and no sham whatever. I have seen 
oe Seas ent yA moan Cantante os 
e inst the grave e surgeon’s 
advice, alee af oo aa nos. the 
ranks before prayers, and we were made to eat a 
piece ; but this did not seem to have any effect. 

Grandeur! more deur! We are to have a 
pair of colours! Queen Charlotte is coming to 

resent them in person! It was the Sandhurst 

use-warming. came, dowdy, snuffy, gracious. 


The Prince Regent, the Duke of York, and all the 
generals in London (the best were in Spain) united 
to make Bagshot Heath stare. The scene was a 


type of mili England at that moment—boys 
and old men. You can understand how they made 
up a show ; the e and salute, the chapel and 


prayer, the ac’ resentation, the big-boy ensigns 
trying not to look overawed as they bowed the 
knee to royal ugliness ; and the holiday, which we 
did not half enjoy, for we did not know what to do. 
Meanwhile, the governor feasted his guests, a 
— of honour (cadets) mounted before the door. 

ow many times did I present arms that blessed 
evening! The queen and the ladies had left the 
dining-room ; the boys had been let into the 
grounds, to see the fun ; a dance on the lawn was 
proposed ; the Princess Charlotte tossed her bonnet 
to the nearest cadet to hold, and was led out by 
young Lord Palmerston. All this time, the old 
soldiers were drinking. Hullo! what’s the doctor 
going in for? The college surgeon had indeed 
slipped in, and his errand soon slipped out. ‘’T was 
whispered in study, ’twas muttered in hall,’ that 
the e of York had drunk himself into a fit, 
and been bled. Fame went on to say (we all 
piously believed her, and I have never heard her 
contradicted) that the duke was put into a carriage, 
and sent off to London (thirty miles), under the 
care of an aide-de-camp who was not so drunk—not 
quite. But, as in the days of stage-coaches, it was 
well known that a totally blind horse was not so 
dangerous as an animal whose sight was going, so 
did it now prove in the case of dri The aide- 
de-camp had just sense enough to become aware 
that the ducal bandage had slipped (he must have 
been gesticulating, perhaps ——o his nurse). 

What with port wine and pitch-darkness, it must 
have been difficult to ascertain the true state of 
affairs. And when they came to London town, 
when the pie was opened, there was a dainty dish. 
The duke had fainted from loss of blood, and was 
still bleeding from the arm; while the aide-de- 
wr grave, but not potent, had his thumb pressed 
on the duke’s temple, to stop the flow of blood. Be 
it recorded in the annals of Sandhurst, that at the 
om of her colours, royal blood was thus 
spilt. 

"> a day or two, we boys got sober, and went 
to work again. I was now in full training for 
the examination; I had already got my commis- 
sion by purchase, but ‘ went up for my certificate,’ 
for the honour and glory of it. I do not like to 
say how many hours a day I worked, for months, 
because in the days of my youth I have said it, 
and been answered by incredulous smiles ; I prefer 
saying that such an amount of work is a great 
mistake. It did not hurt my health ; I was strong 
and temperate (to the extent of giving up stickjaw 
altogether), and resolutely took one hour’s hard 
exercise dai Moreover, between bodily and 
intellectual feeding, there is this important differ- 
ence: mixing your wines makes you more speedily 
drunk ; mixing your dishes makes you gouty, or 
worse, before your time; but mixing your studies 
is refreshing, and enables you to go through ten- 
fold labour. Experto crede. In the Sandhurst 
course, there was great variety. But mental 
cramming is as bad as physical; an intellectual 
foie gras is the result. rhs was the weak point 
of our education. It was a race for the army ; and 
the authorities, from the Horse Guards downwards, 
stimulated the war-fever. My day came. The 
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MARLOW AND SANDHURST, HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


Board assembled ; stars and crosses dazzled our 
eyes ; powdered heads waggled as seriously as if 
they understood what was going on. On it went, 
and, like other shows, came to an end. I was 
rewarded. I had got what at Epsom is called ‘a 
place’ I got my certificate, signed by—well, a 
royal duke headed the list of signatures, and I 
used innocently to admire his autograph as some- 
thing really beautiful. It was only in later days 
that some evil spirit whispered in my ear, the 
gree | was undeniably fine, but was it not 
that of the little clerk in the college office? I fear 
it was. 

Home I went, thinking of nothing but the 
regiment in which I been six months an 
ensign. While daily expecting an order to join, 
came a letter from the lieutenant-governor of 
Sandhurst to my father: ‘Great pleasure—son 
distinguished himself—Royal Highness—special 
mark of favour—made such good use of time 
already—allowed to remain six months longer at 
college, to perfect his education.” Murder! hat 
was I to do? Defeated by my very success, and 
my father so tickled, that there was no hope of 
getting off. In short, I had to return; and of 
course those six months were wasted. I had no 
object to work for. They were very indulgent to 
me, and so I did keep out of serious scrapes; but 
I did no good. I was senior under-officer, had 
command of a company, and beg to record my 

rotest against the monitorial system, for it was, in 
Pict, the same kind of thing. Many of the best 
fellows in, college refused such promotion, and 
before my time was out, I wished had done the 
same, There was too much policeman’s work. I 
felt myself in a false position with my comrades. 
The heads of some were turned by their brief 
authority ; mine was not; but glad I felt when 
the long six months came to an end. 

It was a dark winter’s night when I silently 
quitted the college, and walked down alone to 
meet the coach, pondering on the world that was 
opening beyond the darkness. Looking back on 
it now, I feel thankful that the future is concealed 
from my sight. 

Independent of the Cadets’ School at Marlow 
was a Senior Department at Wycombe for officers 
inthe army. Many of the names most renowned 
in our great war were to be found on its rolls. 
When Marlow emigrated to Sandhurst, Wycombe 
moved to Farnham; and when the reduction of 
all military establishments, consequent on the 

ace, had left much empty space in the great 

uilding at Sandhurst, the Senior Department was 
brought over to utilise it. Soon after, I received 
an intimation from the governor, that if I chose to 
accept it, a vacancy was at my disposal. I was 
then a half-pay officer, studying at Cambridge ; 
but the red coat had stuck to me like the shirt of 
Nessus. In an evil hour, I abandoned civil law. 
What I might have done with Noir, is not for me 
to say; but I changed my stake to Rouge, and 
have lived to hear ‘ Rouge perd. Nine years were 
= since I had left the nest on Bagshot Heath, 
opeful and confident. They were most eventful 

ears. I had seen strange things, and been a 

umble partaker in great ones; had gone through 
a fair share of hardshi , and some suffering, but 
ee as on and confident as ever. 

ime greatly improved the a mee of 
Sandhurst. A flousishitig little som bad sprung 
up. The gardens I had left infants were now in 


youthful bloom; plantations were become woods ; 
the buildings were mellowed. As to the new race 
of cadets, I could only see that the dress was 
modernised. The old officers and professors were 
mostly all there, but, alas! not modernised ; yet 
their regular occupation and simple life had pre- 
served them well. Time had dealt lightly with 
the majority; some he hardly oneal to have 
noticed; a few had felt the weight of his hand, 
and seemed sinking beneath it. All (I thank 
them) welcomed me. I had great expectations 
from the new governor. The war had 
produced a more distinguished officer, none more 
competent to train young soldiers; but he left 
his government to take care of itself, wasted his 
high talents, and stained his honoured name, 
in teaching himself Greek and Latin, and secret 
dissipation. So mysterious was his seclusion, 
that we hardly knew whether he was in the 
overnment-house or in London. There he would 

, it was believed, for days and weeks at a time, 
much worse employed than any scamp of a 
cornet among us, who — have run up to 
kill eight-and-forty precious hours with bad wine, 
worse women, and chicken-hazard. Some even- 
ing, in the twilight, a stage-coach would pull w 
at the private gate of the government-house. 
man, very plainly dressed, would step down from 
the roof, shoulder a valise, and walk in. Next 
day, Sunday, the governors great pew in the 
gallery of the — chapel would be a — 
sight. All along the front sat a row of good- 
looking servant-maidens, faultlessly dressed. At 
a proper distance behind them were the men, 
=k high above all sat the governor in person: 


Bringing up the rear of that bright host, 

A spirit of a different order waved 

His wings. 

And where he gazed, a gloom pervaded space. 
That is, the boys under his eye left off larking, and 
looked down into their Prayer-books as demurely 
as if they were learning the collect for the day. 
Little — But was not the governor a 
great one 

My companions were fourteen young officers, 
all strangers to me. Two halls of study were 
iven up to us, where we met our professors. We 
ad nothing else to do with the college, and 
were particularly desired to —_ out of the way 
of the cadets (for fear they should spoil our morals, 
I suppose). We did associate with them no more 
than the red do with the fallow deer in Richmond 
Park. As to board and lodging, we were left to 
make our own arrangements. I took up my 
quarters at a farmhouse, three miles off, got a 
horse and a servant, and commenced as a military 
Bachelor of Arts. I measured my work, and 
found it easy. The course was not then nearly 
so ambitious a one as at present; in fact, I had 
only to rub v4 most of it, and to master military 
surveying in the field. My object was to obtain by 
examination a senior certificate, which might for- 
ward me in my profession ; but I felt it needless 
to work as I had done before, remembering what 
I had got for my pains. I had plenty of leisure, 
and plenty of pleasant oe for it. Occa- 
sionally, we took a day with the hounds; and one 
or two of the party (not I) rode remarkably 
straight. I did more in the way of shooting, 
having formed an alliance with a young Irish 
a pattern of industry in that line. Our appliances 
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were rude enough; yet those moderns who may 
despise our » are quite mistaken. It was great 
enjoyment. He had a tolerable double-gur (per- 
cussion had not yet been heard of), and a ght 

Irish dog-of-all-work. I had only a single 

1, which had belonged to an old sailor-uncle 
of mine when he was a boy—very long, very light. 
It kicked viciously, but I have killed some very 
long shots with it. Game was scarce, and hardly 
preserved at all; we walked all over the country, 
never got into trouble, and our larder was seldom 
empty. A very small set would now and then 
take themselves off to London for a midsummer 
night’s dream. One solitary case there was of 
discreditable conduct, as far as debt was concerned. 
The debtor was the most gentlemanly-looking man 
of the lot, the best unprofessional dancer I ever 
saw ; and ‘ Paddy was loved by all the ladies.’ He 
contrived to get appointed to a regiment in India, 
and got on board ship with difficulty, leaving a 
few little Sandhurst tradesmen, unaccustomed to 
that sort of thing, howling. 

Both the officers of the college and the neigh- 
bouring gentry were very kind—more than kind. 
Above other hospitable houses, however, was 
one (I almost hesitate, but cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of speaking of it here) where lived a fine 
old ish gentleman, with a fine young family 
of English gentlewomen. All gone now, I think, 
but one! If she should chance to read this, and 
recognise the writer, I would beg her, in the name 
of the household of other days, to accept thanks, 
warm and hearty, for the frank hospitalities I 
enjoyed, and the many merry hours I passed under 
her kind-hearted father’s roof. 

And the work went on as heartily as the play. 
From my farm-window I could see the college 
observatory, and had arranged night-signals with 
the mathematical professor. If he were at leisure 
for an extra hour or two, he would shew the lights ; 
and if I were at home, I started across the meadows 
to him ; and bad walking it was. There was a 
log-bridge or two which, in the dark, nearly let me 
into the river more than once. When the time 
for examination drew near, and my work was at 
the hardest, my servant had orders to bring m 
horse up to college at a certain time. I took half 
an hour, as hard as ever he could go; and that 
was my play for the day. I soon had companions 
in this, and we got into some little trouble for 
damaging the college fences. The surveying was 
mostly done upon the heath. I used to at 
work very early, and many a breakfast of bread 
and milk have I enjoyed at the T’wmble-down-Dick, 
a little public-house, close, if I mistake not, to the 
camp at Aldershot. Then came the ‘final sketch,’ 
a —_ one, for which a month was allowed. My 
lot fell in Kent, near Sittingbourne. I went down, 
took up my quarters at an inn, reconnoitred my 
ground, and reasoned thus: I am my own master for 
a month. Here we are in the middle of September. 
I have trained my horse so steady that I can take 
angles off his back. On tolerably even ground, I can 
pretty well depend on his pacing. I’ll do most of 
the work so. Then perhaps I may finish it in a 
fortnight, be home by October first, and survey 
the pheasants for another fortnight. I used to be 
on my ground as soon as I could see, and I never 
left off as long as I could see; then cantered to 
my inn, made a hearty meal, and went to bed. 
‘As much corn and beans as he will eat,’ were my 
orders to the hostler. My horse was a rough, hardy 


brute, with an appetite as good as his master’s, 
But the weather was severely hot, and before the 
end of the fortnight he was beat, while I was fresh. 
He was just able to finish the job. What the work 
was, may be guessed from the fact, that on the 
three _ journey home, about fifty miles a day, 
he nearly recovered himself. I had carried my 
point, but, as in the ‘flying sketch,’ could not 
venture to boast. For the second time, I stood 
before a college Board of Examiners, and this was 
an easy matter. The boy had been somewhat 
anxious and awe-struck ; the man was not. I got 
another certificate, with a string of great names to 
it. Others, in right of theirs, were brought forward ; 
mine never availed me anything. Somehow, I had 
not the knack of success. I could get certificates 
easy enough, but what to do with them I could 
not find. Ona very humble scale, I seem to have 
verified Pope's lines : 


Some to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 
. Want as much more, to turn it to its use. 


With affectionate regret, I took my leave of 
Sandhurst. I strive to look at it impartially, and, 
admitting many imperfections, can have no hesita- 
tion in speaking of it as, in my time, the best 
school I ever knew ; as possessing the best, and 
free from the worst peculiarities of public schools, 
The honest, truthful, generous public opinion was 
there ; there, too, you learned to mix freely with 
your fellow-creatures, and to deal with them as a 
man should. You got the corners of your character 
rubbed off, so as to save it from hitching, and 
enable it to work smoothly in the machinery of 
life. But there was no extravagance—very little 
idleness. Work was popular, for hardly any of it 
was useless. No flogging, no fagging, no bullying 
worth mention. Very much of the original charit- 
able character of the institution was preserved. It 
fostered a soldier-like spirit, and fed the ranks of 
war with youths trained to hardihood, and to 
habits of application and subordination. Does not 
this sound Tike a good military school? And all 
this I certify it once was. 

Let others say what Sandhurst now is, and why. 


THE SWALLOWS. 


Fty, swallows, now September 
Has yellowed every leaf ; 
Fly, swallows, for rich Autumn 

Is piling sheaf on sheaf. 
Fly faster, faster, swallows, 
To deserts broad and free, 
For Africa, the golden, 
Stretches her hands for thee. 


False friends, ye leave us, eager 
For homes less fair than ours ; 
Like Love and Hope, you leave us 
In Winter's bitter hours. 
Go, then, for when the rainbow 
Proclaims Spring’s gentle reign, 
With flowers and early roses, 
You will return again. 
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